CHAPTER II: THE CRISIS ERUPTS: 

. THE U. S, DECISION TO INTERVENE 

On August 23,•1958, at 6:30 p.m., Taiwan time (5:30 
a.m.. Eastern Standard Time) the Chinese Communists sud-' 
denly unleashed heavy artillery fire against the Quemoy 
Islands. The first word of the Communist shelling of the 
Offshore Islands reached Washington via the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency and was reported to the State-Department 
during the morning in a phone call from CIA Director Allen 
Dulles to his brother. Secretary of State.John Foster Dulles 
Dulles passed on the information to .Under Secretary Herter 
and Assistant Secretary Robertson, in a memorandum which 
is revealing of Dulles' views, which were to persist 
throughout the crisis and to shape significantly his be¬ 
havior.* The memorandum in full is as follows:. 

V 

Allen Dulles has just phoned me that the 
CHICOMS have reportedly been subjecting 
the Offshore Islands to an extremely 
■heavy bombardment. 

Xf this seems really serious and critical, 
there is perhaps room for the good offices 
of some acceptable third power. 

*Since I have not examined classified material prior 
to 1958 I am unable to indicate when and for what reasons 
Dulles adopted the views on the Nationalists implicit m 
this memorandum and Dulles' later actions. 
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I do not feel that we have a case which 
is altogether defensible- It is one 
thing to contend that the CHICOMS should 
keep- their hands off the present terri¬ 
torial* and political status of Taiwan, 
the Penghus, Ouemoy, and Matsu, and not 
attempt to change this by violence which 
might precipitate general war in the area. 

• It is another thing to contend that they 
should be quiescent while this area is 
; used by the CHINATS as an active base 
-- for attempting to foment civil strife 
and to carry out widespread propaganda 
through leaflets, etc., against the - 
CHICOMS regime. We are, in effect, de¬ 
manding that these Islands be a 'privi¬ 
leged sanctuary* from which the CHINATS 
can wage at least political and subver¬ 
sive warfare against the CHICOMS but 
against which the CHICOMS cannot re- 
[taliate. 

’ I wonder whether there is not the basis 
for some peaceful modus vivendi , although 
1 I realize that it would be extremely 
difficult to persuade the CHINATS not to 
attempt to be active against the CHICOMS. 
I assume that such activity is important 
for their morale, although I am inclined 
to doubt ..that it has any appreciable 
I effect1 We ourselves have, I under stand, 
/suspended the dropping of leaflets by 
). balloons, etc., into Eastern Europe. 


5 I suspect that the determining cause of 
I change in both Communist China and Eastern 
j Europe will be natural forces within rather 
than stimulus from without. 

■ j 

Possibly this situation could be taken 
to the UN Security Council as was con¬ 
templated in [sic] one stage back in 
1953 or 1954. 

[signed] J. F. Dulles 





I 
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One of Dulles' primary concerns expressed in the memo¬ 
randum was with the legality of the situation and with the 
"fairness" of what was happening. Dulles held what were 
later to be clearly exposed to be inco rrec t assumptions 
about the degree of military action which was going on 
from the Offshore Islands* and was later to be presented 
with the information listed above as to what -* 1 in fact was 
taking place from the Offshore Islands. However, he was 
to continue to hold throughout the crisis, and to_be_the 
o nly one in Washington to express , the belief that the . 
Chinese Communists h ad been "provok ed" into their military 
move by some actions of the Chinese Nationalists and that 
if these actions could be eliminated a modus vivendi might 
be established. This belief was to be reflected in Dulles’ 
actions when he visited Taiwan at the end of the crisis. 

Also running through Dulles’ thoughts and actions 
throughout the crisis was the possibility that somehow 
intermediaries might be used, or the UN might be brought 
into play, to settle the crisis short of the use of American 
military force. Though he was to continue to express, as 


*Assuming as his State Department associates did that 
Dulles in the third paragraph of his memorandum was not 
thinking of Taiwan. For a listing of Nationalist actions 
from the Offshore Islands,.see Table 4, p. 10. ... 

^ *- /Ul-SXZ, ■ 
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he had in the meeting on August 22, strong support for a 

major show of American military strength and of the use of 

power if necessary to prevent a change.in the status qu o 

by force, Dulles was also a strong supporter of trying to 

avoid the use of military force and of seeking a peaceful 

solution to the crisis which might include changing the 

status quo ante . In suggesting negotiations, iSulles was 

not only seeking to prevent war but was also influenced 

by his recognition that a strong U. S. position wasj iot 

likely to be po pular with Congress .* Soon after sending 

the^memorandum, Dulles at 11:40 a.». left Washington for 

a vacation sail on Lake Ontario. Ke phoned the President 

and Herter. before finally setting out. He did not return 

3 

until the evening of September 1. 

The initial reaction of officials in the Far East 
Section of the State Department to Dulles' memorandum was 


*Dulles was concerned throughout with Congressional 
reaction to his policies and made every effort to keep 
Congress from opposing American policy on the crisis. About 
thirty key Congressmen were to be sent a bi-weekly detaile 
Confidential .letter describing the situation very candi y. 
The letters were sent home since the Congress was not in 

session, despite the fact that the Congressmen did^not have 
facilities normally required for the receipt of Confidential 
material. People at State, including Dulles, were always 
available to see Congressmen when they were in town. 


f 




one of con sternation since it was sharply at variance 
with their image of what was taking place in the Taiwan 
Straits and of the value of conciliatory steps. On the 
25th-a meeting of State Department officials was held in 
Herter's office to discuss the Dulles memorandum. While 
there was skepticism as to the wisdom of any, of Dulles' 
suggestions, it was agreed that they should -be thoroughly 
explored as possible lines of action and ther arguments 
for and against laid out for Dulles' consideration. The 
Secretary's suggestion that the issue might be referred 
to the United Nations was laid aside , but it was agreed 
to explore the possible role of intermediaries (for 
example, Sweden, New Zealand, or the Soviet Union), al¬ 
though Herter expressed skepticism as to the value of such 
a move. In. addition, it was decided that papers should 
be.prepared on: (1) the background on the Sino-American 
Ambassadorial talks, (2) the possible use of the Ambas¬ 
sadorial talks, (3) the uses that the Chinese Nationalists 
were making of the Offshore Islands, and (4) Administration 
obligations to Congress in relation to defense of the 
Offshore Is lands.^ 

. } 

Within a day a brief memorandum had been prepared in 
the Office of Chinese Affairs. The memorandum noted that 


% 
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the Offshore Islands had not been an important base for 

GRC military operations, propaganda or subversive activity. 
It indicated that the Communists as well as the Nationalists 
engaged in subversive and propaganda activities and that 
Communist activity had intensified in the previous year. 

In response to the statements in the Dulles-memorandum 

linking Eastern Europe and China, it was pointed out that 

/ , 

the situations were different in that there was still a 

civil war in China, hence GRC activity could not be recog¬ 
nized as activity from outside the country unless the 
United States accepted a two-China policy. The memorandum 
recommended that the United States stress the effort to 
get the Chinese Communists to renounce the use of force 
and should publicize the low level of Nationalist activity 
from the Offshore Islands. It cautioned that the use of 
a'third party would be difficult without giving the appear¬ 
ance of retreating. The memorandum concluded by reporting 
that Dulles had committed himself to consulting the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee before extending coverage of 
the American commitment to defend the GRC to include the 

i i 

Offshore Islands.-* 
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PIANNING FOR DECISION 

Throughout the weekend of August 23 and 24 officials 
in the State Department and in the Pentagon worked to pre¬ 
pare for a meeting which was to be held at the White House 
on the 25th to discuss the crisis. 

CT In a message on August 24, Admiral Burke attempted to 
prepare CINCPAC Adraira 1. Harry D. Felt for the expected in¬ 
clusion in the message to him, which Burke expected to be 
approved in the White House meeting on the 25th, of a 
clause indicating that operations might initially have to 
be conventional and to explain to Felt w hy it was n ecesj 
saty to plan for conventional operations . He assured Felt 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would continue to press for 
the use of atomic weapons on Chinese Communist local air 
fields from the outset of hostilities but reported his im¬ 
pression that the President was not likely to give this 
authority in advance . Some officials, he reported, believed 
that there were good reasons for this, including the newly 
instituted nuclear test moratorium* and the desire to keep 
the war limited. It was therefore very doubtful, Bu rke '~| 

*0n August 22 the United States and Great Britain had 
announced that they would suspend the testing of nuclear 
weapons provided the Soviet Union did not test -d negotxe- 
tions were carried on for a treaty outlawing nuclear tests. 
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indicated,. that the Administration would give permission 
to use atomic weapons against the mainland u ntil Taiwa n 
were attacked-, or at least not until after it had consulted 
many nations. These arguments Burke evaluated as n ot s ound 
but nevertheless persuasive to top officials.* He sugges¬ 
ted in view of this that the Taiwan Defense Command and 
the Seventh Fleet should have plans for all contingencies, 
including a co mpletely conventional op eration. Burke also 
proposed that CINCPAC prepare a l ist of propo sed_atomic 
targets since authority to attack particular targets would 
have to be given by,the Joint Chiefs of Staff or an even 
higher authority. All of this was based, of course, Burke 
told Felt, on receiving orders from the President to assist 
in the defense of the Offshore Islands. Although this had 
not yet been received, Burke advised Felt that Dulles had 
stated that it would be the intention of the Government to 
defend the Offshore Islands.? ' At the same time, CINCPAC 
was ordered to move his forces into position to support 
military actions in the Taiwan Straits . 8 


*In the event Che message sent did not sugge ®|; aS 
great a reliance on conventional forces as Burke h 

feared. See pp. 113-114• 
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The Political-Military Section in Navy OP-61 prepared 
on August 24 a paper which was adopted by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the 25th and given to President Eisenhower by 
Burke at the White House meeting on the 25th. The paper 


stated: 

(1) A major effort by the ChinesesCommunists 

to take the Offshore Islands is a beginning of an 

( 

encroachment on the entire Chinese Nationalist 
position. It must be stopped initially or it will 
continue to the destruction of the GRC. 

(2) Although attacks on the mainland may 

have to be initially conventional for political 
reasons, "we will require atomic strikes on the 
Chinese mainland to e ffect ively and quickly stop 
Chinese Communist aggression." - 

p 

(3) The Chinese mu st be recognized as 
aggressive by world opinion lest allies (Japan, 
Philippines) may not support the United States 

and may deny the use o~ bases. 

(4) The United States must present 
reasonable .objectives. The Chinese Communist 
action must be made to appear the beginning of 


further expansion. 




(5) The United States must undertake oper¬ 
ations which bring action to a halt quickly. Pro¬ 
longed operations will diminish military capabili¬ 
ties for operations in other areas or for general 
war. 

(6) The United States must be prepared for 

Chinese Communist operations in other areas par- 

9 

ticularly in Korea. 

The Navy paper reflected the basic Joint Chiefs of 
Staff position throughout the crisis that.the United States 
must be reasonable but firm, that nuclear weapons would 
have to be used if the United States went into military 
action, although initial operations might have to be con¬ 
ventional, and that prolonged operations would diminish 
military capability for action in general war or for mili¬ 
tary moves in other areas, both of which were possible 
during the crisis. 

On.the morning of August 25, Herter, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Donald A. Quarles, Twining, Burke, and Allen 
Dulles met and agreed to advise the GRC of the specifics 
of the U. S. military build-up which was then in process 
in the Far East, and which is discussed below. 
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■ The joint Chiefs met et 1:30 p.m. on the 25th and 
approved a series .of papers for discussion with the Presr- 
de „t later in the day. These included a draft message to 
CINCPAC and the Taiwan Defense Command, a draft of a p 
posed public statement of U. S. policy, and the Navy b 
ground statement quoted above. The adoption of the Navy 
paper established the precedent that the basic position 
papers of the Joint Chiefs on the Offshore Island crisis 
would be prepared by the Political-Military and Plans sea¬ 
sons of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, which 
continued to maintain close liaison at the working level 
with'the Far East Bureau in the Department of State. 

A Special National Intelligence Estimate on the situ- 

c+ .__r r _ was prepared in time for con¬ 
ation in the Taiwan Straits wa p P 

t • m ,i fP rQ nrior to the meeting at the 
sideration by policy makers prior 

White Mouse on the 25th to consider the actions .proposed 
by the Joint Chiefs. The estimate on "Probable Develop- 

ct-T-a-ir area " which was not formally 
meats in the Taiwan Strait area, 

.. areued that the purpose of the 

published until the 26th, arguea 

Chinese Communist action was to^es t U. S. inte nt ion s with 

respect to the Offshore Islands. Assuming U, S. aid to 

• i „ on (- it concluded that the 
the GRC but no direct involvement, i 

iri c--r cess fully blockade the Offshore 

r.Hinese Communists, could Successtu y 





Islands using air .and sea power and could invade Quemoy 
without warning. 

The Chinese. Communists, the estimate stated, now con- 
! sidered the risk of local war som ewhat less than in_ _the 
; pre-Sputnik period. - On the question of Sino-Soviet re¬ 
lations* the estimate indicated, as did all joint estimates 
throughout the crisis, that the Soviets probably had no 
objection to the Chinese Communist action- It was also 
agreed that if the Chinese Communists came to believe that 
the United States would not intervene, they would probably * 
try to seize the Offshore Islands.^ 

WHITE HOUSE MEETING (August 25) 

At the White,, House meeting on the 25th, the President,* 

after making several changes, approved the Joint Chiefs 
draft telegram to CINCPAC and the Taiwan Defense Command. 


*In addition to his attendance at the meetings at which 
the major decisions during the crisis were to b e made or 
ratified Eisenhower was kept informed through his Military 
£pr«eniative, Defense Liaison Officer and Sa lary 

to the President General Andrew Goodnaster, who d T ?J n 
most in ter- De par tmen ta 1 meetings. Secretary o ° 

Foster Dulles with whom he conferred frequently, and in 
writing through a Daily Situation Report (SITREP) which 
was sent to him. 
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The message as approved contained the following points: 

(1) In anticipation of continued Chinese Communist 

action against the Offshore Islands:. 

(a) Reinforce U. S. air defense capability 
and prepare to assume U. S. responsibility 
for air defense of Taiwan. 

(b) Advise if augmentation from the Con- 

: t inental United States (CONUS) is ^needed to 
* implement the U. S. responsibility for the 
air defense of Taiwan. 

(c) : -Prepare to escort.and .protect supply 
ships to the Offshore Islands. 

(d) Augment the Seventh Fleet if necessary. 

(e) Sail the Midway from Pearl Harbor. 

(f) \ in the event a major attack seriously en 

■ dangers the Offshore Islands, prepare* to assist 
the GRC including attacks on coastal air bases. 

. f It is probable that initially only conventional 
weapons will be authorized, but prepare to use 
atomic weapons to extend deeper into Chinese 
,) Communist territory if necessary. 

(2) For your information, a SAC B-47 squadron of 15 
aircraft now ready on Guam can be made available for 
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use in atomic attacks against mainland targets. 
"This squadron has no conventional capability. 
(3) The following actions are being taken: 


..(•a) The Department of the Army is being 

authorized to expedite delivery of modem 

equipment for use of the Offshore Islands 
troops. 

(b) The Department‘of Defense is authorized 
to dispatch a NIKE battalion to Taiwan. 

(c) The Department of Defense has authorized 
the dispatch of three additional LST’s. 12 

The-only changes that were made in the JCS draft tele¬ 
gram to CINCPAC and TDC concerned limitations on what in¬ 
formation was to be conveyed to the GRC. The JCS had pro¬ 
posed that the entire contents of the message be passed 
on to the GRC, but the President decided that the follow¬ 
ing items of those listed above would not be divulged: 

(1) That preparations were underway to escort supply 

ships to the Offshore Islands. 

' (2) That a SAC B-47 squadrom was available on Guam 
for atomic attacks against the mainland. 

■ (3) That in the event of a major attack on the Off¬ 

shore Islands, the Uni ted" States was ready to assist. 



o 
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in the defense of the Islands, including coastal 
air attacks against the Chinese mainland.^ 

The second item prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff ' 

for the meeting, the proposed public statement of U. S. 

■«_-_^ 

policy, was not approved. It read as follows: 

Th e U. S. Government will not permit 
the loss of the offshore islands to-Chinese 
Communist aggression. In case of major air 
or amphibious attacks which in the -opinion 
of the U. S. seriously endanger the islands, 
the United States will concur in CHINAT 
attack of CHICOM close-in mainland bases. 

In such an event, the United States will 
reinforce the CHINAT to the extent neces¬ 
sary to make sure the security of these 

This action may include joining 
v in the attack of CHICOM bases, with atomic 
weapons used if needed to gain the military 
. objective. 

This position does not cover the case 
of harassing bombardment or attacks of 
the nature and scale mounted against the 
offshore islands in the past.l? 

The third item the background statement — was dis- 
tributed at the meeting, but no action was taken. 


r 


It was also decided at the meeting, at the suggestion 

of the Joint Chiefs, that U. S. interest in the Offshore 

\ 

Islands would be limited to the holding of Big and Little 
Quemoy and the five larger Matsu Islands. The decision 
was made specifically to exclude from the U."s. interest 
the Islands of Erh-tan and Ta-tan of the Quemoy grout) and 
other smaller Islands which previous National Security 
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Council papers had termed within the U. S. interest to 
£end . This information was included in the message o 

CINCPAC and TDC. 15 

„ U U—- - ”” 

to the Chinese Nationalists and was to be one of 

. „ , n u S -GRC relations throughout the crisis, 

lest points in u. =>* 

assumed (and made it clear to 
The Chinese Nationalists assume . . 

*•<=■? on Taiwan that 

and diplomatic officials 

American military and dip ' ‘ Qff . 

X W r the U S commitment to defend the Of 
they assumed) that the U. s. . 

least a commitment to defend 
shore islands included at least 

•-or, officials on the scene be 
Erh-tan and Ta-tan. - American of-icia 

defend these Islands and to coam.it heavy resource^ if 

necessary in . desperate attempt to hold them. 

officials were to try to play 
is American officials 

out the crisis, ___ 

» of these smaller Islands while care 
down the importance of thes 

• H,e issue as to whether or not, i f “ 

fully skirting the would defend the 

u. S. did defend, the Offshore Islands, 

11 as Big and Little Quemoy and the 
smaller Islands as well as Big 

major Islands in the Matsu group "be 

xn View of the Chinese Conmunist expectations 

discussed below that the United States mightwell^- 
an entirely different policy, needs to be asked why 





oC 
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the ^Xtermt^e of not assisting the GRC to defend the 
Offshore Islands received almost no consideration atnong^. 
"the""relevant~decisionrmakers. For a number of different 
reasons”the President, the Secretary of State, and members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff converged on the convi ction 
that ■^of fshore Islands had to be __teld_ag ains t_ any 
Chinese Communist military pressure. Dulles and Eisenhower 
apparently were convinced of this, very largely on the 
grounds that the United States amply could hot permit the_ 
changing .^i nternational bounda r ies by the use of force. 
^jr^It^Tof them wIT convinced oflhe wisdom of the 
Chinese Nationalists trying to maintain control of the 
Offshore Islands and both believed that the Chinese Nation¬ 
alists had put a far greater percentage of their army than 
necessary on Quemoy, they both were also convinced that 
the United States had no choic e but to oppose the use of 
force not only for moral reasons but also because American 
prestige- in Asia and throughout the world would be involved 
| in any loss of the Offshore Islands to military pressure. 

In addition, there were a group of officials, parti¬ 
cularly including Assistant Secretary m State for 
Eastern Affairs Walter Robertson, who were in sympathy 
with the views and objectives of the. Chinese Nationalist 
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I and believed that the stability of the regime de- ' 

• \ of returnin g . to the mainland 

J th Off tUrn thSy felt depended ° n mainta ining control of . 
the Offshore Islands. This ero, t 

rK 8 ^ 3130 felt very strongly 

Offsh x Nati0naUStS C ° Uld n ° C " S °" en ^ - 

. -e Islands and that therefore a policy,* forced 

- s. witndrawal had to ruled out - 

■ d ° Ut as ^Possible to imple¬ 
ment and dangerous to try. 

The Joint Chiefs of staff 

j _ ’ D Particular Admiral Burke 

sir :: 1 ™ s --- to be —- — 

than th^ t0 defSnd the ' 0ffShOre ISUndS f “ reasons other 

- -r ^ & ey recoded that the 

islands were neither critical ,, , 

| ——-^ a i_££Lih 1 ^ e fense of Taiwan 

nor particularly useful should th^e he ~ -- 

... h6re be an y attempt by the 

| Hinese Nationalists to return to the mainland. He verthe- 

2 S ; d theJ ° int ChiSfS - — that the United States 
-id m the defense of Quemoy, basically for two 
--ns. first, they recognized th£ important psychoiogicai 

t D ’ ' Symb ° l£ that tha 0 « ab - Islands had become 

to the Chinese Nationalists c*. , 

StS * Second > the United States 
5f^£^y had committed it<?#»i^ j ^ 

~ --- Co defending the Offshore Is- 

lands and the militarv tu¬ 
nicary felt very strongly that II c 

i^-Kar^st would be severely das,- by an 

y b a °y ar *y unilateral 
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withdrawal. in the face of Communist pressure. In addition, 
the National Security Council document on Taiwan had 
authorized the military to assist the GRC in strengthening 
the defense of the Offshore Islands and had authorized 
them to advise the GRC on its defense and to make plans 
for the assisting of the defense of the Offshore Islands 
when authorized by the President. The military thus felt 
that they h ad at least a moral obli gation toTthe GRC mili¬ 
tary and government to implement the policy w hich_had 
b een implied in their_actions,. Secretary of State Dulles 
seems also to have been affected by the feeling- that the 
United States had at least implicit commitment to the 
Nationalists to defend the Offshore Islands. 

Thus, when the President met with his•chief advisors 
on August 25 th, no _one disput ed that the United States 
should assist the GRC in its attempt to break the blockade 
of the Offshore Islands. It was not yet clear how much aid 
would be required and therefore at the moment it was only 
necessary to reaph the decision, in principle, that some¬ 
thing would be done and to take interim steps designed 
both to deter any further Chinese Communist move and to 
build up American and GRC strength in the area. 

V t 
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The decision to limit the American commitment to the 
Islands of Big and Little Quemoy was made without disagree¬ 
ment on grounds that the other islands were simply com¬ 
pletely indefensible. The statement that initial operations 
might have to be conventional was accepted for inclusion 
in the message to the field commanders also without dis¬ 
agreement. Although there was to be considerable disagree¬ 
ment in the-field as to the meaning of.this phrase, it 
seemed to be generally agreed in Washington that it did not 
imply a commitment to a long conventional war In defense 
of.the Offshore Islands, but merely suggested that first 
actions would have to be conventional both in a last effort 
' to deter the Chinese Communists and to make clear to the 
world that Chinese Communist aggression was, in fact, under 

way. 

There was not any clear consensus in Washington as to 
the nature of Chinese Communist intentions in beginning the 
\ artillery attack on Quemoy. It was recognised that the 
Communist Chinese interest was in Taiwan and not in the 
Offshore Islands per_se, but there was no clear notxon of 
how the Chinese Colonists would hope to proceed from an 
attack on Quemoy t'o an attempt to bring Taiwan under their 
control. NO one seriously_ e gE ected^_however, that the 
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Chine se Communists would launch a military attack on 
Taiwan even if they captured Quemoy. Even in relation 
to Quemoy, there was no information on which to base an 
adequate assessment of Chinese Communist objectives. It 
was believed that the Chinese Communists might be contem¬ 
plating either an all-out blockade of the Islands or an 
actual military invasion. In either case if was believed 
that the Chinese Nationalists probably could"not hold out 

f 

on their own and, therefore, that American intervention 
would be necessary and would be forthcoming to the degree 
required to hold the Islands. At this stage, partly per¬ 
haps because Dulles was not present, no consideration was 
given at the meeting with the President to possible dip¬ 
lomatic moves designed either .to determine Chinese Com¬ 
munist objectives or to seek to negotiate an end to the 

« - • 

crisis. \ 

O' 

The primary concern of.American officials at this 
point was trying to deter the Chinese Communists by maki ng 
clear that the United States would be involved in any 
military action in the Taiwan Straits. Yet - the Joint 
Chiefs’ proposal that a public statement be issued com¬ 
mitting the United States to the defense of Quemoy was 
rejected. It was recognized that such a statement might 
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well contribute to deterrence, but it was believed that 
it would complicate America's relations with the GRC and ■ • 

America's- allies, as well as 

,» ation in the United States . At the same time it was felt ^ ^ ^ 

chmorejmoortant_than « 

■4- "" ' . _ *-n the Chinese Communists and a 

! words in communicating -, to ^ 

I • £ _ _^-„ ari military demonstration in the 

J vigorous program of American mm y _-- 

J • Far East was implemented. ? 

, American officials had no doubt that a policy of de¬ 
fense of the Offshore islands would be unEopular, both . 

among America's allies and the gener^ublip in the bnited 
States. It was believed that any clear statement of Amerr- 
can involvement in the defense of the Offshore Islands 
„ould i ntensify criticis m from these groups and th^pres- 
•sure for negotiations or f or_a_change inpoligy- ^ addi- 
— Eisenhower”and his advisors interpreted the Formosa 
I Congressional Resolution as indicating that the United 

States could not defend the Offshore Islands unless their 
: defense was related to an attach which appeared « threaten 

\ [raiwan. It was felt that the military action in the area ... 

--5- : - . , „ ' i ia-116 Eisenhower writes that 

See Table 13,. PP- 1_roCleffiword of the 

il he directed the Defense Departme srJ?=rSi shower, 

\ r,T anned mil itary buil d-up_to_tnejl- r 
ityApTng~~Pea.ce, p. 297). 
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j. did not vet justify such^ _finding and that in fact such 
a finding was unlikely to.be desirable until an actual in¬ 
vasion was in progress or a blockade appeared close to 
success.- This consideration alone would probably have 
been""sufficient to lead the administration not to make a 
formal public commitment to the defense of the Offshore 

l Islands. 

But even more critical in the eyes of many officials 
was the need to keep the GR^som ewha^unclear about Ameri¬ 
can intentions and American commitments. Although there 
was. some dissent, most officials in Washington conceded 
that the GRC was probably more interested in promoting 

major clash between the United States and Communist China 

in the Taiwan Straits than it was in ■ a speedy and peace¬ 
ful resolution of the crisis. It was believed — and it 

later was -to be diear that this belief was correct ~ that 

i a n nut effort to break a block- 

the GRC would not make an all-out etro 

ade of Quemoy by the Chinese Communists. This action could 
he attributed at best- to a lack of incen tive <» _ the p art^ 
the GRC to extricate itself from the crisis w irh^^own 
means. American officials felt that, once an American 
' public commitment was made to the Offshore Islands, the 
Chinese Nationalists would be free to standby and have 
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the United States live up to its commitment and defend 
the Islands even at the cost of becoming involved in 
direct military action with the Chinese Communists. Some 
officials felt that in such a situation the GRC might be 
tempted to expand the war on its own initiative by bomb¬ 
ing the mainland. But whether they did this or not. the 
GRC could, be expected to maneuver so that the United States 
did come i nto direct conflict with the Chinese Communist s 
in a way that might lead the war to expand very greatly. 

; ThuS EiSenhauer a * s determined that the GRC would be kept 
j somewhat in the dark about American intentions, particularly 
.American willingness to come to the aid of Quemoy if it 
were attacked and its intention to begin escort operations 
should these appear .n ecessa ry. A public commitment to the 
defense of the Offshore Islands was also to be avoided so 

that the additional GRC leverage on the United States would 
^nOt be present.* \ 

Thus, when meeting with his advisors on August 25, 
Eisenhower was acutely aware of the multiple audien ces that ‘ 

^Eisenhower cites the Nationalist desire for a hie 
and che sman island p robl em as 'Kii~reason s for reject S? 
the proposal to issue a public statement. He <xi^rrectl^ 

that the Joint Chiefs were against a firm'p^lir^ 
ommitment to the defense of Quemoy. (See Wagins Peace. 

PP- rS5-9o.) - — a -* 
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he faced. He wanted most of all to convince the Chinese 
Communists that military action would ha dangerous and 
involve a clash with the United States. At the same trme 
he was-constrained by pressures and anticipated pressures 
from Congress and the American public, from America's 
allies, and from the Government of the Republic of China 
Thus the__firti__decision to participate in the defense of 
the Offshore Islands was shrouded in some public ambiguity 

which, it was hoped, wouldju***^^^ 

* 

i ng with the Chinese Communists. 


>*** 




, t-iiaf the President had met with 
*The press reported that _ chiefs Q f Staff, 

General Twining, Charrman o s tary James Haggerty 

and others. Presidential f^ t ^f® eet Lg „ it h the 

stated that it was simp V bein^watched very closely. 

situation in the Taiwan Straits bein assumed 

The_JfewJf2ElLliH« ^ported included a review of the state 
in Washington that the Fleet and that speculation 

of the readiness of the eve ^ Chinese Communist ob- 

in the State Department was that t Informed 

jective might be ^^^ 0 ^ States wa7urgin g the 

S ®cTo S ref?Sn from retaliatory attacks against the Chi- 

nese C«munists e thfi reported^heifirst.stance 

of public disagreement wit^ oppose American 

attempts°to W help Chinese Nationalists defend the Off- 
shore Islands. 



response in the field 

The decisions made at the White House meeting were 

communicated via military and political channels on the 

evening of the 25th to U. S. military and civilian offi- 

18 * ** 

cials in the Pacific and on Taiwan. 

The receipt by CINCPAC of the telegram (JCS #947046) 

authorizing the series of actions was to meet with general 
approval in Hawaii and Taiwan, with the exception of the 
sentence which stated that initially operations would have 
to be conventional rather than atomic. It will be recalled 
that the CINCPAC OPS PLAN 25-58 which had recently gone 
into effect had assumed that operations if_any in the de- 
fgjjse of Quemoy would be atomic."- 


*Also following the White House meeting, a State De¬ 
partment telegram was dispatched to the U. S. Embassy in 
Tokyo informing it that the United States as part of its 
military build-up was planning to remove some stocks f 
Japan for use on Quemoy. The Ambassador was told to con¬ 
fidentially advise Japanese Premier Kishi of this but not 
to convey the impression that the United States feit that 
Japan had'any control over the disposition or U. S. mil1 - 
tary equipment or its removal from Japan. 19 Throughout 
th^crisifthe United States was to be sensitive to Japanese 
opposition to a defense of Quemoy and to move cautiously « 
the use of equipment from Japan. 

**In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had received 
a general directive from the President authorising them to 

preoare for the use of atgmjx_weapons rn ^ si -gf?|Tg|f 
STThan a very small b?^Tfi^ar. . Although a PACAF 

Lu—Ji'had required all wham to have an HE capability 

— n * - , 22 in fact other more 

us well as a nu clear capability, _,- 


ese 

in 
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It was therefore' not surprising that the order to 
prepare for conventional operations was received with some 
consternation by CINCPAC officials and in particular by 
General Lawrence Kuter, the head of FACAF, who was prob- 
ably not privy to Burke's explanation and warning to. 

Felt of the reason for including the clause* and was to 


express continual e mbitterm ent at the notion-that a con¬ 
ventional war might be fought in the Taiwan Straits. 
Nevertheless, CINCPAC moved as quickly as possible to 
develop contingency plans for conventional operations in * 


the Taiwan Straits. 

■* Immediately upon receipt of the JCS telegram #947046 
CINCPAC ordered a review of its requirements for OPS PLAN 
25-58 in-case of a non-nuclear defense of the Offshore 
Islands. It was immediately clear that a supplementary 




snecific orders given to the Pacific Air Force had required 
th^ to concentrate on developing their ability to deliver 
atomic weapons^ - Toward the end of W57 PACAF units re¬ 
ceived a message ordering them to give first^riority to 
improving their "capability to deliver conventional. [|icl 
atomicweapons" using various delivery systems and tech- 
55^ Lowest priority was to be given to "the develop- 
ment of thTTSpibility to deliver obsolete [i.e. , hxg 
energy] weapons.^ 


★See p. 107. 




annex for conventional operations would be needed. It 
was also recognized that the assumptions'of OPS PLAN 25-58 
would have to be modified because the Chinese Communists 
might have the capability of conducting amphibious 
airborne operations supported by naval and air sufficient 
to overwhelm GRC forces on Che Offshore Islands. Though 
the annex-for conventional operations (Annex H) would 

not be issued by CINCPAC until S eptember 10th , subordinate 

commands of CINCPAC were authorized to respond to the 
respective Chinese Communist actions as indicated in 


Cable 11. • 

In preparation for the issuing of a supplementary 
conventional annex for OPS PLAN 25-58 subordinate com- 
nanders were instructed to determine their HE capability 
since it was clear that successful implementation of 
25-58 had previously been based on the assumption of a 
nuclear environment. It was noted that logistics systems 
were not designed for HE operations of the magnitude neces¬ 
sary to defend the Offshore Islands, but the message 
informed chem that Annex H, the annex for conventional 
operations, was being prepared. 24 CINCPAC also transmitted^ 

•F TPQ #047046 to its subordinate commanders, 
the contents of JCS ffV 4 /u^+o to 

, n a,,^ P r 'of Seventh Fleet issuing 

•This resulted in the Commander ot — 
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CONVENTIONAL RESPONSE 


Table 11 

TO CHINESE COMMUNIST ACTION 


Chinese Communist Action 


U. 


S.‘ 


- GRC Action 


A. Overfly Offshore Islands 


B. Chinese Communist artil¬ 
lery, and sporadic air 
attacks on Offshore 
Islands 


C. Chinese Communists attempt 
to establish air superior¬ 
ity against Offshore Is¬ 
lands 

D. Chinese Communists estab¬ 
lish air and naval block¬ 
ade 


E. Chinese Communists attempt 
to invade the Offshore 
Islands 


A. U. S. assumes respon¬ 
sibility air defense 
-- Taiwan 

B. Same, plus U. S. con¬ 
currence in GRC 
attack by any means 
against artillery 
pieces. 

C. Same as B. 


D. Same as B, plus 

' U. S.-GRC forces de¬ 
fend Offshore Islands 
-- hot pursuit by 
U. S.-GRC forces 
against attacking 
Chinese Communist 
air and navy sup¬ 
porting bases. 

E. Same except attacks 
against staging areas, 
mainland bases and 
assault forces. 


SOURCE: Navy Message ADMINO CINCPAC to CINCUSARTAC/CINC- 
PACFLT/CINCPACAFTDC, 250800Z, August 1958, August 25, 1958, 
No. 6027 (Top Secret). 
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the guidance indicated in Table 12 to hia forces. CINCPAC 
on Che next day, August 26, advised -his subordinate com¬ 
manders to plan on the assumption that targets on the 
mainland would include airfields deep enough to neutralize 
Chinese Communist planes, but that the attacks might be 
nonnuclear or nuclear. They were advised that they should 

plan on the premise that OPS PLAN 25-58 was now out of 
date. 26 

During the last week in August a number :of actions 
were taken by U.S. forces in the Pacific to underline 
the U.S. commitment to Taiwan and to convey to the Chinese 
Communists that the United States would defend the 
Offshore Islands. On August 26, for example, the Seventh 
Fleet ordered its aircraft to again s weep the length of 
the Taiwan Strai t remaining near the center of the Strait 
and proceeding not closer than 20 miles to Chinese Com¬ 
munist territory. All tur ns were ordered to be away from 
t he Chinese C ommunist territory. The planes were to be 
armed, but there was to be no firing unless attacked. 27 
The sweeps by aircraft and movement of American ships up 
and down the Strait began August 5 and continued throughout 
the Taiwan crisis as a display of U.S. military power de¬ 
signed to convince the Chinese Communists that the United 
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Table 12 

SEVENTH FLEET GUIDANCE 


Surface -- any U. S. surface unit or aircraft observing 
a GRC vessel or man-of-war under attack by Chinese 
Communist surface vessels or artillery units in inter 
national waters or Taiwan territorial waters would 
immed iately assist in repelling or destroying the 
attacker. 

Sub-surface - if a submarine attacks aU . S. or GRC 
ship it shall be attacked by all authorized means. 
available. U. S. subs will be kept out ot the Taiwa 
Straits area until further notice. 

Air — the following rules should be observed when 
U. S. naval aircraft are more than twenty miles from 
Chinese Communist territory: 

1 The following are hostile acts: (a) unfriendly air- 
craft positions or attempts to position where weapons 
could be brought to bear against U. S.. aircraft, (b) 
unfriendly aircraft maneuvers to gam a tactica 
vantage with the obvious intent of exploiting the ad 

vantage. 

2. Aircraft committing such hostile acts shall be im¬ 
mediately engaged and destroyed including pursuit as. 
necessary and feasible. However, retaliatory raids i 
Communist territory are not authorized. 

3. Unless attacked, U. S. aircraft operating in the 
vicinity of -the Taiwan Straits shall adhere to the 
fillowiL- (a) do not fly prolonged direct tracks to- 
^d Chinese Communist territory while within seventy- 
™ve miles of that territory; (b) remain at least twenty 
miles from Chinese Communist territory; <c) fly | course 
parallel to or away from Chinese 

H\ make all turns away from Chinese Communist ^erri 
tory (e) make no maneuvers which could be considered 
Hostileacts' (f) do not fly within a three-mile radius 
of U S or GRC warships without first establishing 
communication; (g) do not fly within three miles of the 


vj 



Table 12 — continued 


Offshore Islands or undertake hostile- like maneuvers . 
in the vicinity of Chinese Communist warships. 

4. In the event of an emergency landing or 
endeavor if feasible to land in international waters. 

c~if defense -- under present conditions and until 
open hostilities are actually proclaimed, the inherent 
right of self defense applies. 

SOURCE: Navy Message CNO to CINCPAC 241533Z August 1958, 
August 24, 1958, No. 2269 (Top Secret). 
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states wajinjiac t committed to the defense, of the Offshore 
Islands. In .addition, naval forces in the area were aug¬ 
mented and a number of U. S. officials visited Taiwan.. The 
extent of activity is indicated in Table 13. The contrast 
with actions prior to August 23 can be seen by comparing 

Table 13 with Table 9, p. 65. 

While American military commanders in the field moved 
to implement the directives approved by Eisenhower on the 
25th, they also were relaying to Washington their estimates 
- of the situation and their reactions to evolving U-. S. 
policy. 

On the 24th, prior to the receipt of JCS orders by 
the military commands, the Commander of the Seventh Fleet 
reported to CINCPACFLT that he still considered an ambigu¬ 
ous stand best and was opposed to openly advising the GRC 
of American intentions to defend the Offshore Islands. 

He felt that this would provide irresistible "bait to 
the GRC to create a series of incidents that would even¬ 
tually involve the United States. He also stated that 
the uncertainty in the U. S. position would complicate 
the Chinese Communist planning and might be a better de¬ 
terrent than an open stand. 

At the same time the Commander of the Seventh Fleet 
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Table 13 

U. S. MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC PUBLIC ACTIONS 
. August 23 - August 30 


Date 

Political Moves 

j Military Moves 

August 24 

Dulles-Morgan Letter 

Aircraft Carrier Essex 
leaves Taiwan - Sixth •• 
Fleet to join Seventh 
Fleet in Pacific 

• 

• 

U* S. holds Air Defense 
Exercise over Taiwan 

■ ■' 

- 

Taiwan Patrol augmented 
by the addition of 2 
aircraft carrier groups 
- 1 group joins the 
Southeast Taiwan Fleet 
and the other the North¬ 
east. 

August 26 

.American Pacific Mili¬ 
tary Commanders meet 
on Taiwan 

5th Air Force goes on 
alert 



7th Fleet aircraft begin 
series of daily survevs 
of Taiwan Straits (action 
closely followed by Chi- 
nese Communist radar") 

August 27 

Eisenhower at Press 
Conference says the 
Offshore Islands are 
now more important 
to the defense of 

Taiwan 

Aircraft Carrier Hancock 
and 4 destroyers arrive 
south of Taiwan 


C 


Table 13 -- continued 


Date 

Political Moves 

Military Moves 

August 27 
continued 

Navy announces that the 
Essex is‘on route to 
join the Seventh Fleet 

- 

August 28 

The State Department in 
a comment on a Chinese 
Communist broadcast to 
Quemoy warned the Chi¬ 
nese Communists against 
trying to seize Quemoy 

Hancock -in South and air- 
rrsft carrier Lexington 
with 4 destroyers in the : 
North conduct air defense: 
exercises 

U. S. 16th Fighter-Inter¬ 
ceptor Squadron of F-86*S 
deployed from Japan to 
Taiwan 

August 29 

- - -- i 

U. S. announces in 
Washington that it is 
continuing to rein¬ 
force its Pacific 

Fleet . 

. 

• 

. ... 

August 30 

U. S. announces it is 
sending more jet 
fighters to the 

Pacific 

Seventh Fleet ships begin 
preparations for escort 
of GRC supply ships 

« 

i 

I _ 

August 31 

Secretary of Army 
Brucker and General 
White arrive on 

Taiwan 



SOURCE: CINCPAC Historical Division, "CINCPAC Taiwan Dairy, 

\rri-t 1958-December• 1959 (formerly To? Secret, downgraded 
Secret); "Chronology of Major Events in Off bnorc Islands 







Table 13 — continued 



Crisis,” (mimeo, no date or author indicated) attached to 
a memorandum from: Commander 7th Fleet, To: Chief of Naval 
Operations (Op-09b9), Subject: 7th Fleet Command History 
(U) OPNAV Report Symbol 5750-5, SER: 002-00143, September 
17 *1958 (Secret); Arthur C. O'Neill, Fifth Air Force in 
the 'Taiwan Straits Crisis of 1958 , December 31, 1959 (Top 
Secret) *~Navy Message CINCPACFLT~to CNO, 2404212, August 
1958 No. 5795 (Top Secret); Navy Message COMSEVENTHFLT 
to CTG 77 5 2415582, August 1958, No. 5981 (Secret); 

Navy Message COMSEVENTHFLT to TDC/CTG 7717, 2505042, August, 
1958 No. 6264 (Secret); Navy Message COMSEVENTHFLT to 
CINCPACFLT, 2614152, August 27,.1958, No. 6489 (Secret); 

The Ne^ York Times , August 24, 1958, August 2 l ^} 95 °’ r 
August 28, 1958, August 29, 1958, August 30, 1958, August 
31, 1958, September 1, 1958. - 
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operational commanders in the field, whr ch he re P° rt 
was a great complication to planning.^He felt that.it 
was important that decisions be reached on the use of 
atomic weapons,, the question of whether an attempt would 
be made to evacuate the Offshore- Islands, etc. He felt 
that these decisions should not be deferred until after 
the Chinese Communists made an attack on the-Islands. 

Uv S. commanders should be advised now of presently con¬ 
templated U. S. action in the event of a direct attack on 
the Offshore Islands or a blockade or an artillery attack 
or a seizure of small islands. He cautioned that while a 
conventional defense of the Offshore Islands would be. 
difficult, there was a need to develop a coordinated, 

ventiona'l plan. ^ j 

Admiral Smoot reported to Felt on the 24th his be¬ 
lief that if the Offshore Islands were attacked by Chinese 
Communist aircraft, the GRC would attack coastal fields 
and this-would lead to U. S. -involvement.. He cautioned 
that if interdiction: became effective it might be necessary 
to try U. S. air cover and naval escort for resupply- 
urged the United States to make clear that it would re 
Place any GRC ships lost in resupply operations. ' The GRC, 
.., .,:., or tcd;-would fight tc the death for Quemoy. Once 
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* r 

Quemoy wks attacked it would be impossible to withdraw 

from the Island or to reinforce it. A recent staff- study, 

he noted, had indicated that Quemoy could hold out for 

29 

'from five to seven days without -U. S. help. 

Also on the .24th. the Commander of ATF -13 (P)., which 
was stationed on.Taiwan, asked for reinforcements.-.from . 
the United States- in the form-of a TAC unit designated 
CASF X-RAY TONGO. 3 °* . On the 25 th the Taiwan Defense Com¬ 
mand recommended-that- the United States take over air re¬ 
sponsibility for Taiwan prior to Phase II of OPS PLAN 25-58. 
It was felt by-the TDC that this would reinforce GRC con¬ 
fidence in U. S. support and also release GRC Air Force 
units for'action over the Offshore Islands’ CINCPACAF 


for- what was ^described as "highly, classified reasons" 
felt that the United States could not assume total res¬ 


ponsibility for air defense’ over Taiwan. 


On August 26 both CINCPAC and CINCPACAF provided 
estimates of the situation to Washington, the CINCPAC 
evaluation, going directly- to the-Joint Chiefs of-Staff' 
and the CINCPACAF evaluation going through Air Force 
channels to the-Chief of-Staff of the Air Force. Though 

■ • ■ ’ -x 

*ThIs deployment .was not authorized by the Defense 

Apartment until August 28', and -the redeployment did not 
bc::in until September 1.-^ 
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there was basic agreement between the two commanders on the 
need to defend.the Offshore Islands, there was considerable 
disagreement on the question of the possible role of a con¬ 
ventional defense, which was to continue throughout the 
crisis and to plague relations between Admiral Felt and 

, General Kuter. It was to lead Kuter to become increasingly 

/ 

bitter about what he felt to b e the lack of v ehemence 
l with which Felt o pposed the decision of the President, 

| transmitted -by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to ;try to engage 

l in conventional operations in the defense of the Offshore 

r Islands. 

CINCPAC concurred in JCS 947046, particularly with 
reference to withholding information from the GRC on the 
extent of the U. S. build-up and the willingness of the ■ 
United States to escort and to contemplate atomic_attacks 
on the defense of the Offshore Islands. Felt reported 
that the*GRC and the'Chinese Communists were uncertain 
as to United States actions in the case of a major attack 
on the Offshore Islands. He noted that the Chinese Com-. 

' munists appeared to be working up to a major attack on 
one or both of the Island groups. His estimate was that 
I from the military point of view the Offshore Islands were 
j not worth defending even in a l imited war , but he recog- 


,...j chat the psycho I m'ica i factors outuv 


i vhc d T!! i I i ^ : 1 v 


.. r 




ones 


and that the Islands should be defended. Felt cau¬ 
tioned that some Asians did not believe that Quemoy and 
Matsu were part of GR C ter ritory and hence would not favor 
their defense. 

Felt relayed the belief of the Taiwan Defense Comman¬ 
der that the GRC might attack the coastal airfields with¬ 
out U. S. consent in the event of an invasion of Quemoy 
but indicated that he did not agree with this Revaluation. 

The Pacific Commander expressed the view that offensive 
action against the mainland should not be taken except as 
a last resort, but he. reported that all his subordinate 
commanders were convinced that the Chinese Communists had 
the airpower to cut off the Quemoy garrison. If the Chi-, 
•nese Communists did make an all-out effort, he reported 
Smoot's estimate that the garrison could hold out for approx 
imately. five to seven days without U. S. aid. At this 
point, he indicated, an air offensive against the Chinese 
Communist airfields would be necessary if the United States 
were to defend the Islands successfully. Felt noted that 
it was questionable'whether the Islands could be defended 
with only nonnuclear forces, but that planning was now 
being done on an urgent basis to determine requirements if 
i the use of nuclear weapons wci. - * 




He concluded by 'noting that the Chinese Communists 

were probing and trying to test or provoke U-.S. action, 

and that they could be discouraged short of a full-scale 

war. The United States, he urged, must keep its own 

counsel regarding its eventual action if the Chinese Com- 

33 

munists forced the issue. 

While Admiral Felt was expressing uncertainty about 
the possibility of defending the Offshore Islands against 
a massive invasion by conventional means. General kuter 

was asserting in no uncertain terms in Air Force messages, 

* . • 

that this c ould not be done. On August 25 Kuter had asked 

for clarification through Air Force channels of whether 
or not he might be required to defend against an all-out 
attack.on the.Offshore Islands without the implementation 
of current"OPS PLAN-25-58 . He was assured by the Air Force 
in Washington that, a ssumi ng the necessary high-level de¬ 
cisions were obtained, the current OPS PLAN w oul d be imple¬ 
mented-and that SAC would strike first against the newly 
reoccupied fields, followed by attacks on other airfields 
to destroy Chinese Communist aircraft wherever they might 
be; 34 On the next day Kuter stated flatly in an Air Force 
message that U. S. air action had no chance of success u n- 
lcss atomic weapons were u- from the o utse t. He suggested 
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that if there were an’ all-out invasion of o ne of the major 

Offshore Islands, the. United States should authorize the 

GRC to bomb the Chinese Communist mainland airfields with 
\ 

conventional weapons, should provide U. S. naval and air 
suoport near Quemoy, and should issue.an ultimatum to the 
Chinese Communists to stop or face U. S. bombin g. If the 
Communist Chinese aggression continued, the United States 
should use nuclear - weapons against the mainland,*in incre¬ 
ments.. First, .the Chinese Communist airfields directly 
opposite Taiwan and the military control center at Ching 
Yang should be attacked. Second, selected targets within 
a 400-mile radius.of Taiwan, including Beagle bases and 
control centers should be struck. Third, t he remain der of 
the targets in Annex E (the Atomic Annex) of OPS PLAN 
25-58* should come under attack. Fourth, Phase III of 
OPS PLAN 25-58, which involved destruction of Chinese Com¬ 
munist war-mak ing capabili t-M. should be implemente d. He 
concluded on this point that: "It is estimated that com¬ 
bined U. S./China capability to defend the OSI without 
'^discretionary ufee of nuclear weapons would be costly and 

probably ineffective. Less forceful alternatives in the 

35 

long run would prove disastrous." 


*1 have not seen this Annex. 
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Oj-j the general question ox Chinese Communist inten¬ 
tions, Kuter was in less disagreement with his immediate 
superior. Admiral^Felt. He advised the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force that the Chinese Communists were aiming to 
trigger a GRC reaction and make the GRC appear to be the 
aggressor, and probing U. S. policy as a start in an inter¬ 
diction program. He predicted,- however, that-the Chinese 
Communists would avoid use of massive air power against 
Quemoy in fear of U. S. retaliation but that they would 
probably assault one of the smaller Quemoy. Islands (that 
the United States had decided not to defend) within forty- 
eight hours. He felt that the GRC would not take much 
more provocation without attacking targets on the mainland, 
but that the United States should use all of its efforts to 
prevent mainland bombing while making a strong show of force 
which he felt could be successful in preventing a Chinese 
Communist all-out sea and air effort against Quemoy and 
Matsu. 36 

Kuter made it clear here and in other messages through 
Air Force channels that he was mu ch less convin ced than 
were other American officers in the field that it was in 
the interests of the United States to defend the Offshore 
lands. MO was equally vehement in liis belief, in contrast 
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to the other officers in the field, that it would be dis¬ 
astrous to attempt a conventional defense of Quemoy. 

On the next day Kuter, in a personal message to 
General Gerhart, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Pro- 
uramfi. stated hi» belief that the United States should 
out unles s'it -were prepared to use its strongest 
weapons. He expressed surprise about the JCS statement 

JU 

that SAC B-47's on' Guam had no capability for HE since on 
or before November, 1957, he had been informed of a high 
level decision that all bombers, fighter bombers and 
•strategic fighters were to maintain a dual capability. 

He continued: 

On the one hand I would like to give 
three rousing cheers to the JCS state¬ 
ment. On the other hand it seems in¬ 
conceivable that the United States 
might put fleet and marine aviation 
PACAF into a high explosive air war, 
and SAC should be incapable of entering 
the fight. 

He expressed the belief that SAC must come in if an 

HE war were to take place, however distasteful this might 
37 

be. In response General Gerhart informed General Kuter 
on August 29 that the Air Force could not agree in principle 


*See above, pp. 113-114. 



He 


uich the use of_SAC fornonnucXear^operations. 

T^Tt the units 

^ous but 

He shared Kuter's concern with the inadequacy of current 
HE forces. 38 T-o days later Kuter, in a personalpassage 
to tie Chief of Staff of the Air Force, replied that he, 
too, abhorred the'use of SAC for EE missi ons:- However, he 
continued,' if he were ordered to fight-an HE war, he needed 
to use these forces. One B-36 could deliver wore HE than 

a full squadron of F-100*s. 

/I f we must fight the war witkHE 

[he continued] it is m the t 

f cecurity of the country that part 

°o £ f the foS ^carried by the great bowb- .. 

carrying capability of the 

. 47's rather than expending the enti^ 

EWP [Emergency War Plan] fore 

, . ^iud which have also been organized 

, SSed and equipped and positioned for 
• - the pr imary missi on or nuclear_strik_ 

in general war . 

Like his military counterparts in the field, U- 
Ambassador to the Hepublic of China Everett Hrumright was 
moving in the period Mediately following the Chinese 
' Communist intense bombardment to implement the actions 
approved in Washington and at the same time to provid 
assessment of Chinese Communist actions to his State De¬ 
partment superiors. . Isr;.idiately after the outbreak of the 
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fighting, Drumright reported to Washington that he believed . 
the Chinese Communists were probing and testing the U. S. 
reaction. ' He reported that the Chinese Communists clearly 
had not had time to evaluate the Dulles letter to Repre¬ 
sentative Morgan, but he felt that if the attack continued 
for several days, the United States should deliver a more 
explicit warning of the probable course of action should 

the attack continue. He wrote: 

I believe that if we are prepared to com¬ 
mit ourselves, and I think we have no, 
repeat, noJionorable_alterna£^ but to 

do so, we should by all means make our 
position clear to Reds. IiLwe-^Q-»-— 
believe Reds_will_drg5LJiack. If we do 
^TReds~~are likely 'bc-continue pro - 
ing until we are engaged xn hostilities 
with them. ^ 

Thus the outbreak of Chinese Communist artillery fire 
led Drumright, as he was to continue to do throughout the 
crisis, to urge that the Administration issue a. strong 
public statement that it would defend Quemoy. Drumright 
recognized that the Dulles-Morgan letter went a long way 
in this direction,, but he still suspected that it was not 
unequivocal enough, and that a stronger statement would 
have to be made to halt the Chinese Communist artillery 
action. Drumright, who was a strong supporter of the Chinese 
Nationalist regime and. had excellent working relations with 
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Chinese Nationalist President Chiang Kai-shek, was less 
worried than were the military officials in the field and 
some officials in Washington over the possibility that an 
unequivocal U. S. statement would put the GRC in a posi¬ 
tion, which they would not pass up, to maneuver the United 
States into a military operation with the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists-. .Downgrading this danger and recognizing that the 
United States was in fact committed to defending the Off¬ 
shore Is lands, Drumright saw no reason why an unequivocal 

statement should not be made. 

CHINESE NATIONALIST REACTION 

Drumright's telegram was sent after he and Admiral 

Smoot had seen Chiang Kai-shek at 6:00 p.m. (5:00 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time) on the 24th. Chiang told them that 
the GRC would consult the United States before attacking 
the mainland if this were at all possible. Drumright, in 
reporting this, stated that he believed the GRC was exer¬ 
cising great restraint ..ad would make every effort to con¬ 
sult. Chiang had sail that he would appreciate a further 
public statement, bit would not insis- _pon it if the 
United States did not find it possibl.. (Nevertheless, 

■ as was noted, Drumrigh: did urge that cue be made.) Chiang 
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be incorporated into the treaty area. At the same time 
he stressed that the GRC desperately needed U. S. aid 

, 41 

immediately. 

Admiral Smoot in his report of the same conversation 


noted that Ambassador Drumright had told Chiang Kai-shek 
in a response to a request for stand-by authority to bomb 
the mainland that the letter of December 10, 1954, between 
Dulles and Yeh had a basic applicability to this request. 
Drumright noted that the U.S. Government did not 'question 
the GRC'sinherent right of self-defense but expected the 
GRC to consult concerning any use of force "unless attacks 
are mounted of such magnitude and determination as clearly 
to require GRC retaliatory action of an emergency char¬ 
acter." In any event, the United States did expect con- 

42 

sultation to the extent feasible. 

At the same time the GRC Ambassador to the United 

States, Dr. Hollington Tong, was approaching the State 


Department asking for a U. S. statement that any major 
attack on the Offshore Islands would represent a threat 


to the security of Taiwan. 


He reiterated that the GRC 


would live up to its commitment to consuls ~* e United 
States before retaliating against the ma and, but he 
warned that «orale on f Offshore Islar. would deteriorate 




if no retaliation were made for heavy persistent attack. 

The State Department representative with whom Dr. Tong 
spoke. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs James Graham Parsons, replied that it would prob¬ 
ably be more useful to demonstrate U.S. intentions by 
actions rather than by words . 43 This conversation was 
reported to Drumright for his information. On the same 
day, Drumright was requested to see that American military 
officers in the area avoided action which might be 
provocative and to request the GRC to do the same. 

On the receipt of the JCS message (#947046). discussed 
above,* Drumright and Smoot met again with Chiang Kai-shek 
' at 6:30 p.m. on August 26. Smoot reported to Chiang those 
sections of the JCS message which he had been authorized 
to reveal stressing the augmentation of U.S. forces and 
the increased military aid to the GRC. Chiang expressed 
his appreciation and then launched into a prolonged dis¬ 
cussion of the Chinese Communist tactics in the crisis. 

His evaluation was that the Chinese Communists had adopted 
the tactic of creeping interdiction of Quemoy. He stressed 
/in particular the PT boat danger and said that shelling, 
bombing and PT boat action would soon cut off the Offshore 
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Islands. Morale would decline rapidly after the cutoff, 
and then the Chinese Communists could seize Quemoy easily 


He intimated that the GRC could not prevent this action 
and expressed a hope that the United States would take 
emergency action to keep the Taiwan Straits open. GRC 


. Defense Minister Yu, who was present, asked again for a 
public U. S. statement of support. According to Drumright, 
Chiang pleaded so much for U. S. help that he seemed to 
be overlooking the help already being given. : Chiang 
urged the use of the American Seventh Fleet to keep the 


Taiwan Straits open. Drumright reporting on the meeting 
stated that, "I believe we should lose no time in telling 
him [Chiang] that we propose to help in keeping Taiwan 
strait open to the OSI," and he again requested a more 
direct warning to the Chinese Communists of.the likeli¬ 
hood of U. S. intervention in the hope of deterring them. 46 

Smoot reporting on the same meeting noted that the 
reaction of Chiang was that of an anticlimax. He reported 
that the GRC feared an all-out Chinese Communist effort to 
isolate Quemoy, including use of submarines, air, torpedoes, 
and mines. Chiang pressed for concrete U. S. action, but 
seemed to have no clear idea of what he wanted. The por¬ 
tions of JCS 947046 which Smoot'had been instructed not to 
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reveal were, Smoot believed, j ust what Chiang wanted to 
hear.* Just as the information that the United States was 
preparing to escort Chinese Nationalist ships to the Offshore 
Islands would have'delighted Chiang and his advisors, Smoot 
felt, and he joined Drumright in pressing for a public 
statement of U .S. ’support. 47 On the 27th Drumright reported 
that, although morale in Quemoy appeared to be high, Chiang 
Kai-shek continued to be upset by the possibility of a 
successful interdiction campaign. The best estimate avail¬ 
able, according to Drumright, was that Quemoy could hold out 
for thirty to forty-five days under effective blockade and 
that even under optimum amphibious attack conditions U.S. 

officers estimated that it would take a week for the 

... 48 

Chinese Communists to capture Quemoy by a massive invasion. 

In a later dispatch Drumright reported that the GRC expected 

an invasion of the Tans but only an attempt to interdict 
49 

Quemoy. 

The Nationalists continued their campaign to get 
stronger American support. In a conversation with 
Drumright and Smoot, Defense Minister Yu pointed out that 
the John Foster Dulles letter to Morgan was not succeeding 
in deterring the Chinese Communist attack on Quemoy and 
that therefore another more explicit warning, private or 

lie p. 115 . 
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public, should be given to the.Chinese Communists. 5 Also 
on the 27th, Chiang Kai-shek sent the following letter to 

President Eisenhower. . 

Mr. President: 

Chinese Communist fire is inflicting 
heavy casualties including three Generals 
injured. Chinese Communist jets have 
strafed guns on Quemoy. Chinese Communist 
torpedo and gun boats have been attacking 
GRC ships. Communist China is likely to 
continue this rather than launch assaul^. 

This would have disas trous consequences. 

The GRC normally would have responded 
with retaliatory bombing but in view of 
■U. S-/GRC agreement the GRC is exercising 
great restraint. The GRC has made no 
provocative moves in the last three years. . 

The-Chinese Communists are bent on in¬ 
vading Quemoy and Matsu or threatening 
security of the Taiwan Straits. We can¬ 
not maintain-morale on Quemoy in the 
long run. It is necessary to: '(1) deter 
Communist China by joint Chinese-U.. 
.-demonstration of military might; t ) 
agree to GRC bombing of Chinese Communist 
. air and naval bases and gun positions I 

opposite Offshore Islands. 

C M» m g therefore requested: CD that Eisenhower make 
a declaration that an attack on- Quemoy constituted an 
attack on Taiwan and that the U. S. would use force to . 
resist the attack; (2) that the Seventh Fleet would con¬ 
voy to Quemoy and Matsu; (3) that the U. S. TDC must have 
authority to take action necessary without referring to 
Washington or the delay would Vs too long. The letter 
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r Quemoy and Matsu are inseparable from 
Taiwan- This has been correctly appraised 
by John Foster Dulles in his statement. The 
U.S. and GRC must work out plans for joint 
..action- When the U.S. requested withdrawal 
from the'Tachens it agreed it was to 
strengthen the defense of Quemoy. 

51* 

■ • [signed] Chiang Kai-shek 

A CIA dispatch of the following day reported that 
'the-GRC genuinely'feared that the Offshore Islands would 
• become-untenable over a period of weeks .or.months.if 
heavy Chinese Communist pressure continued. However, the_ 
report, noted that GRC leaders were inclined to over.-argue ; 
the case and exaggerate the imminence-of the danger in 
order to assure maximum U.S. support. Sources within.the 
GRC co nfir med the American estimate that the Chinese 
Nationalists could resist an all-out assault on Quemoy for 
four to five days. 

On'the 28th, in a message to CINCPAC, the Taiwan 
Defense Command reported that the critical .issue was the 
logistic supply of Quemoy. Artillery fire, renders the 
Quemoy airfield useless and the landing beaches useful 
only on a hit-and-run. basis, Smoot reported. .Convoying, 

The letter is .’summarized by Eisenhower, in Waging 
\ r’f-.u-e , n. 2y8 . • 
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even with U. S. help, would not get material on the beach es. 
The Chinese Nationalist counter-battery fire had been in¬ 
effective and while it might get better, the message con¬ 
tinued, it would never completely control the situation. 
Shore bombardment, using GRC ships, was totally imprac¬ 
tical. Chinese Air Force air bombardment of the gun em¬ 
placements was practical but only with great expense and 

limited effectiveness, which would only be temporary and 

*• 

would probably provide ammunition for Communist propa¬ 
ganda as well as possible triggering of Communist counter¬ 
action. The message continued by noting that while the 
Islands were garrisoned to hold out for thirty days, in 
the view of GRC authorities this capability disregarded 
the human factor of being under continuous pounding. 

Smoot believed that GRC officials were panicky and visual¬ 
ized a break coming in a matter of days. However, direct 
consultation with senior U. S. Array advisors on Quemoy 
indicated to him that the garrison was calm and highly 
motivated. He foresaw no deterioration for the next fif¬ 
teen to thirty days. The Taiwan Defense Commander noted 
that the morale factor required immediate demonstration 
that the United States and the GRC w ere with the Quemoy 
garrison to the end. There was a need for critical 
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decisions then ~ not thirty days later. He recommended 
that: 

(a) Task force 72 should initiate convoy assistance 
then-with ships acting primarily as radar pickets 
.for warning but "prepared to defend under attack"; 

(b) tractors, trucks, etc., be rushed for employ¬ 
ment ; . 

(c) the Taiwan Defense Command be given authority 

then to concur in Chinese Air Force bombardment, 

including napalm, of selected enemy gun positions 

as coming within the meaning of the GRC emergency 
• • 

measures for self-defense; 

•(d) the Seventh Fleet ships should adopt more 
aggressive patterns of action limited to international 

waters i n order to^nvite^fovocativ^action from th e 
52 .. 

enemy. 




